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The National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Advance copy subject to author’s revision. Annual Meeting 
No. 98, Boston, Mass., April 28 and 29, 1915. This paper is printed 
in advance for the convenience of the members in their discussion of 
the subject, and also to enable it to be presented before the Association 
in abstract if time prevents its being read in full. The press are requested 
not to publish any portion of it previous toits delivery. 


*THE TEXTILE FABRICS OF THE CLIFF DWELLERS. 
Dean Byron Cummincs, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The term “Cliff Dwellers” is used rather indefinitely in 
referring to the prehistoric Indians of the south-western part of 
the United States. It really embraces three groups of people; 
the earlier cave dwellers, who occupied the caves as shelters, 
building for themselves crude huts of rocks, wood and bark, or 
excavating for themselves pit-houses in the clay and shale of 
the cave floor; the people who built for themselves substantial 
homes of stone and clay in the natural caves of the cliffs; and 
those who built extensive villages in the bottoms of canyons 
and on the mesas about the heads of small side canyons. It is 
evident that all these groups developed the arts of spinning and 
weaving. An abundance of yucca, a coarse, hemp-like fibre, is 
found in all stages of preparation for spinning together with the 
finished product of yarn ready for the loom. Likewise bundles 
of cotton, some with the seed still clinging to the fibres, have 
been found that show the source of the yarn that has been 
woven into various forms of cloth. This raw cotton, together 
with the fact that stalks of native cotton have been found grow- 
ing in the region, demonstrates that the first Indians discovered 
the value of the cotton ball and had learned to convert its fibre 
into yarn of considerable fineness. 


*Indian Methods of Ginning Cotton. J. E. Cheesman. Transactions, Vol. 67, 
page 161. 

Native Spindle Whorls of North America and Adjacent Territory. | H. Newell 
Wardle.» Transactions The National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Vol. 74, 
page 51. 

Original American Weaving. Miss Mary Lois Kissell. ‘Transactions, Vol. 88, 
page 195. 


The yucca plant especially in two varieties, yucca baccata 
and yucca glauca, grows quite abundantly throughout that 
region still. The natives use the green root of this plant as a 
substitute for soap and it makes a very good cleanser. The 
leaves, long and rather thick, contain an excellent fibre that 
varies in texture from a coarse hemp to a fine pliable tow. 
This fibre has been extracted by soaking and partially rotting 
the pulp of the leaves and then pounding it away with 
smooth pieces of wood, much as we used to break flax in the 
early days. Numerous specimens of the blocks of wood upon 
which the leaves were laid and the pounding sticks are found in 
the ruins of the ancient homes. Bunches of the split leaves 
with the pulp partially removed and bundles and coils of the 
fibre are found just as they had been left by the patient hands 
that had begun their preparation for the spindle. 


FIGURE 1.—COILS OF YUCCA FIBRE. 


From the coarser fibre was manufactured rope and heavy 
cord used extensively in carrying burdens and raising them up » 
over the cliffs to the cave villages. The finer hemp of the 
narrow-leaved yucca was made into a heavy cord and also spun 
into a fairly fine yarn. The cord was used as the warp for 
sandals and belts and the foundation for feather cord which will 
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be described later; while the yarn formed the filling of such 
sandals and belts or the material from which bags were knit or 
woven, | 

Numerous spindle sticks with their spindle whorls of wood or 
horn are found in the cave ruins. With these simple hand 
spindles the ancient housewives were accustomed to twist the 
cotton and yucca fibre, working it down to yarn of such texture 
and fineness, that they were able to produce a good quality of 
cloth. The Navaho and the Hopi women use a similar spindle 
today, the chief difference being in the larger size of the modern 
article. The Indian woman sits on the floor of her habitation 


FIGURE 2.— YUCCA YARN AND GIRDLE OF MOUNTAIN SHEEP’S WOOL. 


or on the ground outside, winds the fibre around her spindle, 
draws out a roll of it from the end of the spindle stick as far as 
she can reach, twisting it a little between the thumb and fingers 
as she draws it out, then with a quick movement of her left 
hand she sets the spindle whorl to rolling on her knee and thus 
twists the thread to the desired hardness. Winding this twisted 
length around a bobbin, she proceeds drawing out the rolls of 
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fibre and twisting the yarn until she has the desired amount for 
the use she intends it. | 

The sandals especially show a great variety in method of 
manufacture. There are those made by plaiting strips of yucca 
leaf in regular basket stitch in diagonal design while others 


FIGURE 8.—BELT AND SANDAL OF YUCCA WARP AND COTTON 
FILLING. SWEATER OF YUCCA YARN IN KNOTTED SITICH; 


FIGURE 4.— BAG OF YUCCA CORD IN KNOTTED STITCH: 
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have used a heavy cord for a foundation with rolls of yucca fibre 
intertwined back and forth to produce a thick and somewhat 
elastic foot-protection. Others have a filling of coarse yarn 
which is thrown up in ridges extending from the toe to the heel. 
Still others have a filling of fine yarn woven in elaborate raised 
designs in geometric patterns or in charming lightning and 
cloud designs in colors. One issurprised not only at the excel- 
lent spinning and weaving, but also at the patient industry and 
artistic appreciation manifest in the fine designs worked out by 
a variation in the stitch employed and also by the excellent 
combination of colors. 

Some of the more elaborately woven sandals, bands and belts 
have a filling of cotton yarn colored with native dyes and carry- 
ing out interesting patterns that are similar to those used in the 
decoration of their pottery. The meander, the zigzag and the 
triangle prevailing. It is evident that even the*primitive Indians 
felt that their feet must be shod with the “gospel of peace,” which 
to them was a prayer to mitigate the anger of the deity of the 
lightning and secure the blessing of the rain god. Medicine 
bags, woven in color from the yucca yarn and others crotched 
inan even knotted stitch, are some of the results produced by 
the patient skill of their weavers. Another interesting specimen, 
a sweater for a child, is made of yucca in brown and yellow 
bands worked out in this peculiar stitch. 

Occasionally yarn spun of mountain sheep’s wool has been 
used in the manufacture of girdles and head bands. Several 
specimens of this type have been recovered from the ruins of 
the ancient cliff dwellers. 

Human hair also figured quite extensively in the manufac- 
ture of bags, bands and belts. The bags are crotched of yarn 
spun from human hair, and the bands and belts have a warp of 
yucca cord with a filling of human hair yarn. 

Among their most precious possessions was a robe made of 
yucca cord and turkey feathers. With a fair-sized cord as a 
foundation, they wound about this the downy sides of turkey 
feathers, slitting the feather lengthwise through the midrib. 
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FIGURE 5.— TURKEY FEATHER CORD. 


This produced a fluffy rope that was used as a warp anda small 
yucca cord was then woven back and forth at intervals to give 
the robe firmness. Such mantles are often found wrapped 
about a dead body as though they had clothed them in their 
most precious and most comfortable garment as they laid them 
away in their last sleep. 

However, the most interesting specimens of the textile work 
of these ancient people are the numerous pieces of cotton cloth 
found in practically all the ruins. This cloth varies in texture 
from a coarse variety, but little finer than burlap, to specimens 
nearly as fine as our coarse unbleached sheeting. In all of it 
the yarn has been spun with remarkable evenness. Most of the 
pieces have been woven plain like ordinary cloth, and are 
evidently parts of loin cloths and mantles. Last summer we 
found the body of a child, some twelve years old, we would 
judge, wrapped completely in such a cotton mantle. Parts of 
other mantles have been found which were decorated in the 
corners or along the edges with a simple embroidery made by 
a coarser thread in an overcast stitch. One piece found last 
summer in a cliff ruin south of Navaho mountain was also deco- 
rated in quite an elaborate painted design in red, black and 
brown. This is the only specimen of painted cotton cloth we 
have ever found. | 

Other pieces show a diagonal weave of remarkable smooth- 
ness, while others are worked out in a regular twilled diagonal. 
One small bag has been made of a piece.of cloth that shows the 


FIGURE 6.— PIECE OF COTTON ROBE IN PAINTED DESIGN. 


plain, the diagonal and the twilled weave all on the same piece. 
This demonstrates what careful hand work these ancient weavers 
did. The results certainly would do credit to our patient New 
England great grandmothers. Another piece shows the plain, 
the twilled and the basket stitch all carried out on the same 
piece in such a manner that the result is an excellent design 
that must have been a: sacred ceremonial cover or blanket. 
Thus the work of these primitive housewives was not the result 
of a passing whim or fancy. It shows long, patient effort in 
seeking to meet the needs of their every-day life and make the 
most of the materials at hand. Into their simple articles of 
clothing and their ceremonial paraphernalia they wove their life 
history and expressed their appreciation of the beautiful in 
form and color about them and their aspirations for a clearer 
understanding of the great phenomena with which they were 
surrounded. What primitive people has done more? 
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